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task of guarding the grave of a Bakhtiari warrior. Cut
in stone, each held within its jaws a human head. Around
the neck was carved the sword of the deceased warrior,
scabbard traced from shoulder to quarter, whip upon the
opposite flank. At the sides hung shovel stirrups. The
graves of Bakhtiari warriors were always guarded thus,
by emblems of strength and war, even in death.

Nearby were the Pul-i-Khaju and the Pul-i-Shehaistan,
built with one eye on defence.

Rumi took us to a romantic lane, an avenue of shaded
trees, remote from the bustle of the town, yet near enough
to hear the Living River rippling over the rounded stones.
The lane strayed from what we thought might be called
the Bridge of Sighs to the Bridge of Content. In the
daytime the needs of few compelled them along this way,
filled at night by untrammelled thought. Line upon line
of thin saplings stretched heavenwards, feet kissed by
running water.

"Here the ground resembles velvet, and the air breathes
perfume," said Rumi. "Here cypress trees rise black as
night in the moonlight. Here the nightingale flutters
about the full-blown rose of expectation, intoxicated by
the blooms in the Garden of Destiny."

Backs still turned upon Isfahan, we drove a couple of
miles to Julfa. Shah Abbas imported twelve thousand
Armenians so that his people might learn from their
industry, for they excelled in craftsmanship and in brewing
wines and spirits. Their settlement they named Julfa,
after the town in the Caucasus whence they came. They
brought with them masonry, carpentry, tile-making, carpet-
weaving, and the art of the goldsmith. At one time they
numbered over thirty thousand, but after the death of
Abbas they fell into disfavour, and were accused of aiding
the Afghans. They were persecuted until they dwindled to
three or four hundred. A few months ago they had increased
again to about three thousand. Their old-fashioned dress,